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In  June  201 1 ,  President  Obama  established  two  policy  objectives  for  the  United 
States  in  Afghanistan.  First,  the  United  States  will  not  allow  transnational  terrorists  to 
use  the  territory  of  Afghanistan.  Second,  the  United  States  will  support  an  Afghan  led 
reconciliation  process.  However,  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated  settlement  prior  to  a 
2014  transition  appear  unlikely.  Specifically,  this  paper  will  identify  five  significant 
obstacles  to  the  peace  process.  To  overcome  these  potential  obstacles,  the  United 
States  Government  will  need  to  take  a  greater  role  in  the  Afghan  led  process.  This  study 
proposes  three  changes  to  US  policy  in  order  to  facilitate  a  lasting  transition  in  2014. 


ACHIEVING  PEACE  IN  AFGHANISTAN:  OBSTACLES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


On  October  7,  201 1  Afghanistan  and  the  international  community  marked  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  In  the  wake  of  these  ten  years  of  conflict, 
government  and  military  leaders  continue  to  search  for  an  acceptable  outcome  to  the 
conflict.  The  United  States’  objective  to  deny  Al  Qaeda  the  use  of  Afghanistan  has 
remained  consistent  since  the  early  days  of  the  conflict.  In  2012,  the  strategy  to 
accomplish  this  objective  changed  from  defeating  the  Taliban  to  political 
accommodation.1 

The  following  statements  from  the  President  and  Vice-President  provide  insight 
into  how  the  United  States’  leadership  envisions  ending  the  conflict.  In  June  201 1 , 
President  Obama  established  two  policy  objectives  for  the  United  States  in  Afghanistan. 
First,  he  restated  that  the  United  States  will  not  allow  “safe  haven  from  which  al  Qaeda 
or  its  affiliates  can  launch  attacks  against  our  homeland  or  our  allies.”2  Second,  the 
United  States  intends  to  support  an  Afghan  led  reconciliation  with  the  Taliban  to  achieve 
a  political  settlement.  President  Obama  framed  this  policy  with  a  date  of  201 4  for  the 
transition  of  security  to  the  government  of  Afghanistan.3 

In  December  201 1 ,  during  an  interview  with  Newsweek,  Vice-President  Biden 
provided  additional  insight  into  the  administrations’  Afghanistan  objectives  and  what 
might  be  an  acceptable  outcome.  First,  the  United  States  will  maintain  pressure  on  al 
Qaeda.  Second,  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  must  be  in  a  strong  and  secure 
position  to  negotiate  with  the  Taliban.  Lastly,  Biden  stated,  “we  are  in  a  position  where  if 
Afghanistan  ceased  and  desisted  from  being  a  haven  for  people  who  do  damage  and 
have  as  a  target  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  allies,  that’s  good  enough.”4 


Neither  official  described  the  defeat  of  the  Taliban  as  an  objective  of  the  United 
States.  Both  leaders  clearly  articulated  the  intent  to  seek  reconciliation  with  an 
assurance  that  Afghanistan  will  not  become  a  safe  haven  for  transnational  terrorists. 
This  paper  will  argue  that  a  political  settlement  by  2014  is  unlikely  because  of  the 
inherent  political  complexity  in  Afghanistan.  Specifically:  the  current  security  situation, 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  future  of  coalition  forces  and  the  Afghan  leadership,  and  the 
interest  of  Afghan  minorities  and  regional  actors  makes  a  political  settlement  by  2014 
unlikely.  This  paper  will  also  provide:  a  historical  analysis  of  how  insurgencies  end; 
identify  obstacles  to  negotiation  with  the  Taliban;  and,  recommend  an  approach  to 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

Historical  Analysis 

To  understand  the  probability  of  a  successful  peace  settlement  between  the 
Taliban  and  the  Afghan  Government,  it  is  important  to  first  explore  some  historical 
analysis  concerning  how  insurgencies  end.  It  is  also  useful  to  examine  some 
background  on  both  of  the  likely  parties  potentially  involved  in  a  settlement  agreement. 

A  2010  RAND  study  provides  a  model  to  consider  the  historical  context. 

In  a  2010  RAND  study,  How  Insurgencies  End,  Ben  Connable  and  Martin  Libicki 
found  that  most  insurgencies  fail  to  achieve  their  political  aims.  The  authors  analyzed 
eighty-nine  insurgencies  with  twenty-eight  cases  of  clear  government  victory.  Overtime 
the  strength  and  available  tools  of  the  government  weakened  the  insurgent  organization 
and  enabled  the  government  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the  conflict.5  They  also  found 
that  negotiated  settlements  are  uncommon  and  only  occurred  in  nineteen  of  the  eighty 
nine  insurgencies  they  analyzed,  about  twenty-one  percent.6  While  they  acknowledged 
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that  other  studies  vary  on  this  percentage,  noted  scholars  estimate  a  range  from  twenty 
to  thirty-three  percent  of  all  insurgencies  end  in  negotiations.  Specifically,  William 
Zartman,  a  renowned  expert  on  war  termination,  found  that  “only  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
modern  civil  wars  (including  anti-colonial  wars)  have  found  their  way  to  negotiations.7 
Another  noted  scholar,  Gordon  McCormick  assessed  that  only  twenty  percent  of 
insurgencies  end  in  “substantive”  negotiations.8  Each  of  these  experts  agreed  that 
ending  conflict  through  negations  is  the  least  likely  scenario  of  war  termination. 

Many  academics  and  practitioners  have  searched  for  a  common  link  between 
insurgencies  that  successfully  ended  with  a  political  settlement.  The  prevailing  theory 
that  answers  this  question  on  war  termination  describes  the  need  for  a  stalemate. 
Audrey  Cronin,  in  her  book  How  Terrorism  Ends,  defined  a  stalemate  as  the  condition 
where  both  parties  assess  the  continuation  of  the  conflict  to  be  counter-productive.9 
William  Zartman  refers  to  the  most  promising  period  for  peace  negotiations  as  a 
“mutually  hurting  stalemate”.10  In  his  article,  “The  Timing  of  Peace  Initiatives:  Hurting 
Stalemates  and  Ripe  Moments,”  William  Zartman  further  describes  the  concept  of 
stalemate  as  a  flat,  unending  plateau.11  William  Zartman’s  description  highlights  a  sense 
of  permanence  to  the  strategic  situation.  Furthermore,  the  description  of  a  mutual 
stalemate  seems  to  depend  upon  a  rational  decision  and  a  strategic  choice  about 
current  and  future  conditions.  This  dependence  on  rationality  of  the  belligerents  could 
become  problematic  when  honor,  enmity,  fear,  and  greed  become  a  part  of  the  decision 
calculus. 

Another  aspect  of  historical  analysis  examines  both  of  the  parties  to  a  potential 
settlement.  One  can  first  consider  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  insurgents  to 
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threaten  government  control.  Examining  this  relationship  can  provide  broad  indicators  of 
which  party  is  winning  or  losing  the  struggle.  Particularly,  are  there  indications  of  a 
government  victory  or  is  the  Taliban  insurgency  in  a  terminal  decline?  Ben  Connable 
and  Martin  Libicki  identified  three  indicators  of  impending  government  success:  1)  an 
increased  number  of  insurgent  defections,  particularly  among  the  leadership;  2)  denial 
of  sanctuary;  and,  3)  an  increased  volume  of  intelligence  from  the  local  population.12 

Applying  this  model  to  Afghanistan,  the  Afghan  government  will  probably  not 
defeat  the  Taliban  insurgency  in  the  near  term  for  the  following  two  reasons.  First,  no 
key  leadership  from  the  Taliban  has  defected  to  the  Afghan  government.  In  December 
2011,  British  Royal  Marine  Major  General  David  Hook,  Director  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force’s  Reintegration  Cell,  reported  the  reintegration  of  2,970 
former  insurgents  since  the  beginning  of  the  Afghan  Reconciliation  and  Reintegration 
program.13  It  is  important  to  note  that,  this  program  has  helped  several  thousand  former 
insurgents  rejoin  society,  yet  these  numbers  do  not  include  any  senior  leadership.  Also 
noteworthy  is  the  geographic  origins  of  the  transitioned  forces.  These  former  insurgents 
overwhelmingly  transitioned  from  Northern  and  Western  Afghanistan.14  While  this 
successful  reintegration  may  illustrate  the  difficulty  the  Taliban  have  experienced  in 
expanding  beyond  the  East  and  South,  it  also  represents  that  the  Reconciliation  and 
Reintegration  program  has  not  consistently  penetrated  the  core  leadership  in  the 
Pashtun  populated  support  areas  of  the  South.  Second,  the  Taliban  sanctuary  in 
Pakistan  remains  pervasive.  Taliban  leadership  continues  to  conduct  planning, 
recruitment  and  training  across  most  areas  of  Baluchistan  and  the  Federally 
Administered  Tribal  Areas  without  significant  Pakistani  hindrance.  Information  from 
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Brookings  Institute  reported  a  significant  increase  in  cross  border  attacks  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  201 1 ,15  This  supports  the  pervasive  nature  of  the  Taliban  in  the  southern 
and  western  Pakistan.  Lastly,  the  amount  of  intelligence  provided  by  the  population  may 
provide  an  indication  of  the  populations  support  to  the  government;  however, 
unclassified  data  is  not  available  to  examine  this  support.  Recent  polling  data  from  the 
Asia  Foundation  does  provide  some  insight  into  the  attitudes  of  the  population.  Polling 
data,  from  The  Asia  Foundation’s  201 1  brief,  states  that  only  twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
population  was  sympathetic  to  the  Taliban.16  Additionally,  this  polling  information 
presents  a  twenty-seven  percent  decline  in  the  last  thirty-six  months.17 

Turning  now  to  a  historical  analysis  of  the  Taliban  requires  the  identification  of 
potential  structural  characteristics  that  may  prevent  the  belligerents  from  entering  into 
negotiations.  Ben  Connable  and  Martin  Libicki  described  three  societal  and  conflict 
characteristics  that  could  prolong  conflict.  They  argued:  1)  a  political  settlement  is 
difficult  where  there  is  a  long  history  of  using  violence  to  solve  political  disputes;  2)  the 
perception  of  a  zero  sum  conflict  deters  the  settlement  process;  and,  3)  the  opportunity 
for  some  to  profit  from  the  conflict  increases  the  unwillingness  to  negotiate.  Their  study 
concludes  that  when  these  three  characteristics  are  present,  belligerents  are  less  likely 
to  make  a  rational  decision  and  enter  into  a  settlement  process,  which  prolongs  the 
conflict.18 

Applying  this  model  to  Afghanistan,  this  paper  argues  that  these  structural  factors 
could  prevent  the  belligerents  from  making  a  rational  decision  to  negotiate.  First,  the 
historical  trend  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  for  Afghan  political  problems  to  be 
disputed  on  the  battlefield  rather  than  through  a  legitimate  political  process.  While 
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Afghan  consensus  building  and  jirga  processes  demonstrate  a  sense  of  representative 
governance,  these  characteristics  operate  within  a  strategic  culture  accustomed  to 
achieving  political  ends  through  internal  conflict.  The  coup  against  the  Soviet  supported 
government,  the  mujahedeen  insurgency  of  the  1 980s,  the  civil  war  of  the  1 990s,  the 
war  between  the  Taliban  and  the  Northern  Alliance,  and  the  Taliban  insurgency 
exemplify  the  underlying  difficulty  of  resolving  Afghan  conflicts.  Second,  the  Taliban 
could  perceive  the  conflict  as  a  zero  sum  situation  where  any  gains  made  by  one  side 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  Taliban  represents  not  just  an  insurgency 
desiring  power,  but  the  former  government  of  Afghanistan.  This  fact  could  make 
negotiating  a  limited  role  in  governance  difficult  to  attain.  Their  goals  may  be  for  a  much 
broader  restoration  of  their  former  level  of  government  control.  Third,  both  parties  have 
factions  that  have  profited  from  the  war  economy.  An  end  to  the  conflict  will  result  in  a 
contraction  of  Afghanistan’s  economy  and  a  possible  reduction  in  illicit  profits  to  corrupt 
officials.  According  to  the  World  Bank,  foreign  military  and  development  spending  in 
Afghanistan  constitutes  ninety-seven  percent  of  Afghanistan’s  gross  domestic  product.19 
Even  with  the  Bonn  II  obligations  beyond  2014,  the  international  funding  will  only  equate 
to  fifty  percent  of  Afghanistan’s  gross  domestic  product.20  Corruption  and  predatory 
governance  often  depends  on  this  type  of  war  economy  and  its  lack  of  transparency. 

The  illicit  money  resulting  from  corruption  around  international  donor  funds  equates  to 
influence.  Many  spoilers,  as  well  as  those  in  power,  stand  to  lose  economically  and 
politically  if  the  war  ends  as  they  lose  their  ability  to  redistribute  wealth  within  their 
established  patronage  networks.  Hence,  all  of  these  factors  are  likely  to  discourage 
factions  in  both  parties  from  accepting  a  negotiated  settlement. 
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Audrey  Cronin,  in  her  book  How  Terrorism  Ends,  explored  other  characteristics 
that  make  entering  negotiations  more  difficult.  She  examined  the  nature  of  the  armed 
conflict  to  determine  if  there  was  an  impact  upon  negotiated  settlements.  As  violence 
escalates  it  has  many  repercussions  within  the  society  that  may  make  each  side  less 
likely  to  negotiate.  Specifically,  she  found  that  the  presence  of  a  suicide  campaign  can 
prevent  reaching  a  rational  decision  to  negotiate.  Suicide  campaigns  can  fundamentally 
change  the  balance  between  the  value  of  the  object  and  its  corresponding  sacrifice.  The 
psychological  and  physical  sunk  costs,  “sacrifice  investment,”  in  this  tactic  may  lead  a 
belligerent  to  believe  there  has  been  too  much  sacrifice  to  concede  to  a  political 
accommodation.  Also,  the  use  of  suicide  bombers  can  impact  the  society,  crossing  a 
previous  boundary  for  appropriate  tactics  against  the  adversary.21  Brian  Williams,  a 
Professor  of  Islamic  History  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  article  “Suicide 
Bombings  in  Afghanistan,”  discovered  that  Afghan  Mujahedeen  did  not  employ  suicide 
bombers  against  the  Russians  or  prior  to  the  current  international  intervention.22  Yochi 
Dreazen,  a  National  Journal  national  security  author,  reported  that  since  the  first 
Pashtun  suicide  bombing,  the  tactic  has  become  widespread  with  the  use  of  women 
and  children  in  several  instances.23  The  impact  of  this  tactic  upon  the  Pashtun  society 
and  how  it  will  affect  the  peace  settlement  remains  unclear.  However,  it  is  apparent  the 
tactic  represents  a  radicalization  within  the  Taliban  and  a  segment  of  the  Pashtun 
society  that  did  not  exist  in  prior  conflicts.  Based  on  Cronin’s  research,  one  would 
expect  the  tactic  to  make  settlement  less  likely. 

Audrey  Cronin  also  argued  that  belligerents  often  retain  their  objectives  as  they 
enter  a  negotiations  process.  One  or  both  of  the  belligerents  might  use  the  negotiations 
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process  only  to  delay  or  improve  their  situation  for  further  conflict.  In  these  cases  the 
negotiation  process  becomes  a  way  or  a  means  to  achieve  their  objectives,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  end  the  conflict.24  Negotiations  may  become  a  method  to  delay, 
marginalize  a  group,  isolate  factions,  or  encourage  members  to  leave  the  other  side. 

The  process  can  also  become  an  intelligence  gathering  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
ones’  adversary.25 

Despite  these  obstacles  associated  with  bringing  belligerents  to  the  peace  table, 
there  are  two  recent  indications  that  the  Afghan  people  are  willing  to  support  their 
government  in  a  peace  process.  First,  the  Afghan  population  overwhelmingly  supports  a 
reconciliation  and  reintegration  effort  with  the  Taliban.  The  Asia  Foundation’s  201 1 
survey  found  that  eighty-two  percent  of  the  Afghan  population  supported  negotiation 
with  the  Taliban.26  Second,  nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  Afghan  people  believe  the  country 
is  headed  in  the  right  direction.27  These  two  indicators  might  suggest  the  presence  of 
sufficient  political  influence  and  legitimacy  required  to  make  concessions  possible. 

There  are  four  important  points  that  arise  from  this  historical  analysis.  First, 
governments  have  the  upper  hand  when  fighting  insurgencies.  Second,  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement  is  the  least  likely  end  to  an  insurgency.  Where  negotiations  have  been 
successful,  a  mutual  stalemate  existed  prior  to  the  negotiations.  Third,  even  when  a 
rational  decision  to  negotiate  seems  apparent,  structural  characteristics  and  emotions 
can  prevent  belligerents  from  entering  the  settlement  process.  Finally,  the  Afghan 
people  are  overwhelmingly  tired  of  this  conflict  and  may  support  a  negotiation  with  the 
Taliban.  These  points  demonstrate  that  entering  a  negotiated  settlement  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  Applying  this  theoretical  foundation  to  the  conditions  in  Afghanistan,  this  paper 
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will  consider  five  critical  obstacles  that  could  prevent  a  negotiated  peace  prior  to  2014. 
These  obstacles  include:  1)  the  Taliban’s  capability  for  continued  resistance;  2),  the  lack 
of  unity  within  the  Taliban  and  the  Government  of  Afghanistan;  3),  the  concerns  of  the 
Northern  Alliance;  4)  Pakistan’s  interests;  and,  5)  pressure  from  international 
organizations. 

Obstacles  to  Negotiation 

The  first  obstacle  to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  the  Taliban’s  capability  for 
continued  resistance.  Central  to  this  assessment  is  whether  or  not  the  Taliban  perceives 
they  are  winning  the  conflict.  As  described  during  the  previous  portion  of  this  paper, 
William  Zartman  argued  the  need  for  a  “mutually  hurting  stalemate”  to  convince 
belligerents  to  negotiate.28  William  Zartman  further  described  this  concept  of  a  mutually 
hurting  stalemate  as  the  “ripeness”  of  a  conflict.29  While  President  Obama’s  public 
statements  communicate  the  intent  to  support  an  Afghan  negotiation  process,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  Taliban  have  made  a  similar  decision.  To  say  it  another  way,  the  Afghan 
conflict  might  not  be  in  a  stalemate  or  ripe  for  negotiations. 

The  Taliban’s  recent  actions  do  not  indicate  a  state  of  stalemate.  An  analysis  of 
the  Taliban’s  actions  in  2010  and  201 1  indicate  that  they  remain  a  capable  and  adaptive 
insurgent  force.  During  the  period  of  the  Afghan  surge,  January  2010  -  July  201 1 , 
Taliban  forces  continued  to  operate  throughout  Afghanistan.  The  United  Nations 
reported  a  thirty-nine  percent  increase  in  attacks  during  the  first  eight  months  of  201 1 .30 
However,  Coalition  sources  question  the  accuracy  of  the  United  Nations’  information.31 
An  assessment  of  Coalition,  United  Nations,  and  Brookings  Institute  data  provides  three 
conclusions.32  First,  the  combined  Afghan  and  coalition  forces  had  significant  tactical 
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success  in  the  area  of  Regional  Command-Southwest.  This  area  of  key  terrain  in  the 
Helmand  River  Valley  saw  a  twenty-seven  percent  reduction  in  Taliban  initiated  attacks 
from  the  same  period  in  2010. 33  Second,  the  Taliban  effectively  changed  their 
operational  focus  to  Regional  Command-East.  The  area  along  the  border  and  south  of 
Kabul  witnessed  a  sixteen  percent  increase  in  Taliban  attacks  with  significant  increases 
in  the  critical  provinces  of  Ghazni,  Logar,  and  Wardak.34  Additionally,  the  Haquanni 
network  increased  cross  border  attacks  proving  their  ability  to  operate  in  eastern 
Afghanistan  and  the  capital  city  of  Kabul.35  Lastly,  the  Taliban  maintained  the  ability  to 
launch  suicide  attacks  and  increased  the  frequency  of  spectacular  attacks  and 
assassinations.  The  Taliban  maintained  their  tempo  of  suicide  attacks  averaging  twelve 
a  month  including  several  successful  complex  attacks  within  Kabul.  The  201 1 
assassinations  of  Mohammed  Daoud  Daoud  and  Burhanuddin  Rabanni  demonstrate 
the  Taliban’s  ability  to  target  Afghan  elites.36  All  of  these  actions  demonstrate  a 
remaining  capacity  for  continued  resistance  and  suggest  that  the  Taliban  may  not  be  at 
a  stalemate. 

A  second  obstacle  to  negotiations  is  the  lack  of  unity  within  the  Taliban  and  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan.  William  Zartman  argued  that  achieving  a  settlement  to  a 
conflict  requires  more  than  a  rational  decision  by  both  belligerents.  He  described 
maintaining  unity  as  the  key  element  of  a  negotiation  once  a  stalemate  exists.37 
Negotiation  requires  each  side  to  preserve  their  unity  so  they  might  establish  a  valid 
spokesperson  and  deliver  on  military  and  diplomatic  promises.38  Unity  provides  each 
belligerent  a  sense  of  legitimacy,  and  organizational  coherency  results  in  power  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Audrey  Cronin,  in  her  book  How  Terrorism  Ends,  describes  the  impact 
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of  splintering  as  a  key  factor  in  the  failure  of  negotiations.39  No  party  is  a  monolith  and 
the  internal  plurality  of  belligerents  provides  risks  and  opportunity  for  each  side.  Either 
side  can  begin  to  splinter  and  thereby  weaken  the  belligerent’s  position  to  force 
concessions.  Governments  might  resist  negotiations  if  they  are  comprised  of  a  fragile 
coalition  that  will  degrade  through  the  process  of  negotiations.  Insurgencies  can  risk 
their  very  identity  by  agreeing  to  accommodation.40  This  paper  argues  that  the  Taliban 
and  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  are  not  homogenous  organizations  and  face  a 
significant  threat  of  splintering  during  negotiations  which  further  decreases  the 
prospects  of  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement  by  2014. 

Insurgencies  are  rarely,  if  ever,  fought  by  monolithic  organizations.41  Insurgent 
leaders  must  manage  the  internal  pluralism  of  the  organization  to  conduct  effective 
operations.  Imtiaz  Bokhari,  in  his  article  “Internal  Negotiations  among  Many  Actors,” 
discovered  that  the  Afghan  Mujahedeen  found  themselves  in  two  distinct  processes 
during  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  supported  Afghan  Government.42  The  Afghan 
Mujahedeen  were  simultaneously  involved  in  an  intra-insurgency  consensus  building 
stage,  as  well  as  engaged  in  negotiations  with  their  adversary.  The  intra-insurgency 
consensus  building  was  required  to  address  internal  asymmetry  of  interests  prior  to 
making  any  accommodations  with  the  Soviet  supported  Afghan  Government.43  Though 
this  historical  example  differs  from  the  current  situation,  the  leadership  structure  of  the 
Taliban  could  face  similar  difficulties.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  Taliban  has  a  center  of 
influence  that  can  negotiate  and  honor  a  settlement  agreement.  The  decentralized 
nature  of  the  Taliban’s  strategic  leadership  structure  and  the  divergent  interests 
between  insurgent  factions  could  pose  significant  obstacles  to  negotiations.  This 
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challenge  to  the  organizations’  unity  could  become  more  apparent  as  the  Taliban 
selects  a  valid  spokesperson  and  attempts  to  enforce  security  and  diplomatic 
agreements. 

Antonio  Giustozzi,  a  noted  expert  on  the  Taliban  insurgency,  describes  the 
decentralized  nature  of  the  Taliban’s  command  and  control  structure  in  his  book  Koran, 
Kalashnikov  and  Laptop:  The  Neo-Taliban  Insurgency  in  Afghanistan.  He  describes  the 
Taliban’s  strategic  leadership  organization  as  a  trifurcated  structure;  consisting  of  the 
Quetta  and  Peshawar  shuras  and  the  Haquanni  network.  He  argued,  the  Quetta  shura 
is  the  senior  shura  and  the  one  most  representative  of  the  Taliban  political  movement.44 
Each  shura  or  network  maintains  its  own  tribal  and  business  connections  resulting  in  a 
divergence  or  asymmetry  of  interests.  The  shuras  are  also  representative  of  the 
Pashtun  ethnic  divisions.  These  divisions  primarily  fall  along  the  Durrani  and  Ghilzai 
tribal  groups.  The  Ghilzai  tribal  group  originally  dominated  the  Taliban  structure,  but 
over  the  years  of  the  insurgency  Durrani  Pashtuns  have  become  more  prevalent  within 
the  Taliban  strategic  leadership.45  These  divisions  might  become  more  apparent  during 
any  negotiations.  This  diversification  within  the  Taliban  leadership  could  further 
complicate  the  ability  of  the  Taliban  to  identify  a  valid  spokesperson  and  comply  with 
any  political  or  security  negotiated  agreements.46 

The  lack  of  a  legitimate  spokesperson  for  the  Taliban  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  entering  negotiations  for  a  peace  settlement.  The  Taliban  have  not 
identified  a  legitimate  representative.  The  decentralized,  non-state  character  of  the 
insurgency  makes  identifying  an  authorized  representative  difficult.  In  the  past, 
individuals  claiming  to  represent  the  Taliban  duped  United  States  and  British  officials.47 
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Reports  in  early  2012  of  a  Taliban  office  scheduled  to  open  in  Qatar  provide  an 
opportunity  to  better  understand  Taliban  unity.48  Even  if  a  tactical  stalemate  develops 
and  the  Taliban  can  provide  a  legitimate  representative,  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
Taliban  can  uphold  security  agreements. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Taliban  command  structure  significantly  increases 
organizational  survivability  as  key  leaders  are  killed,  but  the  inherent  lack  of  centralized 
control  could  lessen  the  ability  of  the  Taliban  to  comply  with  any  security  concessions. 
Negotiation  requires  both  parties  be  capable  of  controlling  their  organizations.49  Mullah 
Omar,  as  its  leader,  has  the  most  legitimacy  within  the  Quetta  shura.  However,  the 
shura  only  directs  operations  in  approximately  thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  country.50  The 
Peshawar  shura  and  the  Haquanni  network  direct  operations  throughout  the  remainder 
of  Afghanistan.  The  experience  of  the  Pakistani  Army  represents  the  difficulty  forging  a 
security  agreement  with  a  decentralized  insurgency.  Pakistan  reached  peace  deals  with 
the  Pakistani  Taliban  in  April  2004,  February  2005,  September  2006,  February  2008, 
and  February  2009.  Each  time  the  agreements  were  violated  within  months.  In  each 
case  the  insurgent  groups  failed  to  maintain  control  over  their  subordinates.51 

The  Afghan  Government  faces  a  similar  challenge:  maintaining  their  political 
unity.  The  peaceful  transition  of  power  to  an  acceptable  candidate  and  incorporating  the 
Taliban  into  the  government  are  the  two  greatest  government  challenges.  First,  in  2014 
Afghanistan  will  face  its  greatest  political  challenge  since  the  formation  of  a  democratic 
government  because  President  Karzai  is  not  currently  eligible  for  another  term. 
President  Karzai  announced  in  August  201 1  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  amend  the 
constitution  to  allow  a  third  term  in  office.  There  is  no  apparent  Pashtun  political 
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successor.52  It  is  probable  that  the  Pashtuns,  making  up  forty-three  percent  of  the 
population,  will  not  accept  a  non-Pashtun  candidate  as  legitimate.53  Second,  the  ability 
to  maintain  political  unity  during  negotiations  and  to  enforce  an  agreement  requires 
significant  political  acumen.  Currently,  two  methods  exist  to  codify  accommodations  with 
the  Taliban.  The  President  can  call  for  a  jirga  or  constitutional  council  to  amend  the 
constitution,  or  he  can  propose  legislation  through  the  Wolesi  Jirga.  Both  of  these 
political  vehicles  require  significant  unity  since  a  plurality  of  minority  groups  could 
oppose  agreements  made  by  a  Pashtun  President.54 

A  third  obstacle  to  successful  negotiations  centers  on  the  concerns  of  the 
Northern  Alliance.  The  former  Northern  Alliance  factions,  made  up  of  Tajiks,  Uzbeks, 
Hazaras,  and  moderate  Pashtuns,  remain  essential  to  political  unity.  The  Northern 
Alliance  maintains  significant  influence  in  the  security  services  as  well  as  Western  and 
Northern  Afghanistan.55  Tajiks,  Uzbeks,  and  Hazaras  will  demand  participation  in  the 
process  and  could  request  a  veto  power  over  any  power  sharing  agreement.56  President 
Karzai’s  selection  of  Rabanni  to  chair  the  Afghanistan  High  Peace  Council  symbolizes 
the  importance  of  the  non-Pashtun  population.  The  Taliban’s  decision  to  target 
Burhanuddin  Rabanni  for  assassination  probably  demonstrates  an  attempt  to  splinter 
the  government.  Following  Burhanuddin  Rabanni’s  death,  former  Northern  Alliance 
leaders,  such  as  Balkh’s  Governor  Noor  Atta,  demanded  revenge  and  renounced 
discussions  on  any  future  political  settlement.57  Neshat  Messeih,  a  national  security 
journalist,  reported  that  Northern  Alliance  senior  leaders’  statements  in  early  2012 
suggest  an  interest  to  participate  in  an  open  process,  but  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
bargain  away  any  progress  achieved  in  the  last  ten  years.58 
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A  fourth  obstacle  to  a  settlement  process  involves  Pakistan’s  national  interests. 
Historically,  Pakistan  sees  Afghanistan  as  an  integral  part  of  its  security  against  external 
threats.  Because  of  this  view,  Pakistan  consistently  involves  itself  in  Afghanistan’s 
internal  conflicts  and  politics.  Specifically,  Pakistan  participated  in  the  Afghan 
Mujahedeen’s  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  supported  Afghan  Government  and  the 
Pakistanis  controlled  the  Taliban  as  a  proxy  force  to  stop  the  Civil  War  in  the  1990s.59 
As  Pakistan  looks  to  maintain  its  influence  in  the  region  it  may  rely  on  its  relationship 
with  the  Taliban  as  a  means  to  enforce  or  violate  any  settlement  agreements  that  may 
occur.  This  historical  relationship  with  the  Afghans  makes  successful  negotiations 
unlikely  without  direct  Pakistani  involvement  and  support. 

Specifically,  Pakistan  has  three  primary  interests  in  the  conflict.  First,  Pakistan 
has  received  over  twenty  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States  since 

2001 .60  Pakistan  is  projected  to  receive  up  to  three  billion  dollars  in  aid  in  fiscal  year 

201 2. 61  Approximately  fifty  percent  of  this  funding  supports  security  sector 
development.62  As  previously  addressed,  this  aid  benefits  the  existing  power  structure 
and  there  is  little  incentive  for  Pakistan  to  support  a  political  settlement  that  risks  losing 
foreign  aid.  Second,  a  stronger  Afghanistan  may  align  with  India.  This  is  a  basic  balance 
of  power  concern  for  Pakistan.  President  Karzai  conducted  two  visits  to  India  in  201 1 
and  on  October  4,  201 1  he  reached  a  strategic  partnership  agreement  with  India.63 
Pakistan  likely  viewed  these  visits  as  a  loss  of  influence  and  a  reinforcement  of  their 
fear  of  a  strategic  encirclement.  Third,  Pakistan  cannot  afford  an  increase  in  Pashtun 
nationalism.  Worldwide  there  are  approximately  fifty  million  Pashtun  people, 
representing  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ethnic  groups  without  a  country.64  Pashtun  tribal 
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affiliations  are  transnational,  and  Pakistan  does  not  want  to  see  a  strong  Pashtun  leader 
in  Afghanistan  that  could  influence  Pashtuns  in  Pakistan.  Pashtun  nationalism  could 
threaten  the  authority  of  the  Pakistani  and  Afghan  governments.65  These  concerns  are 
linked  to  Pakistani  existential  threats.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  Pakistan  will  support 
any  process  that  could  jeopardize  their  national  existence. 

A  fifth  obstacle  to  a  negotiated  peace  settlement  is  pressure  from  international 
organizations.  International  human  rights  organizations  are  very  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Afghanistan  and  could  find  peace  negotiations  unacceptable  without 
guarantees  for  women’s  rights.66  In  February  201 1 ,  Secretary  Clinton  in  a  speech  to  the 
Asia  Society  declared  that  abiding  by  the  constitution  was  one  of  three  red  lines  in 
negotiations  with  the  Taliban.67  Some  observers  believe  the  Afghan  government  would 
be  willing  to  bargain  with  the  constitutional  protections  provided  to  Afghan  women.68 
Under  Taliban  rule,  females  were  shut  out  of  public  life  in  the  name  of  strict  sharia  law. 
The  current  Afghan  constitution  goes  as  far  as  to  reserve  sixty-four  seats  in  the  Afghan 
parliament  for  female  representatives.69  International  human  rights  organizations 
consider  a  Woman’s  rights  to  hold  office,  vote,  and  attend  school  to  be  non-negotiable. 
The  international  community  could  wield  significant  influence  by  tying  post  2014  aid, 
which  is  critical  to  the  viability  of  the  Afghan  government,  to  human  rights  compliance. 

These  five  obstacles:  1)  the  Taliban’s  capability  for  continued  resistance;  2),  the 
lack  of  unity  within  the  Taliban  and  the  Government  of  Afghanistan;  3),  the  concerns  of 
the  Northern  Alliance;  4)  Pakistan’s  interests;  and,  5)  pressure  from  international 
organizations,  combined  make  finding  bargaining  space  monumentally  difficult  and 
unlikely  prior  to  2014.  Each  of  these  interested  parties  has  negotiation  red  lines  and 
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areas  where  they  are  willing  to  accommodate  within  a  complex  network  of  variables. 
Increasing  certainty,  building  confidence  between  the  parties,  and  including  key 
stakeholders  is  critical  to  finding  such  a  bargaining  space. 

Recommendations  to  Mitigate  Obstacles 

This  paper  will  now  consider  some  means  to  mitigate  the  aforementioned  five 
obstacles  to  the  peace  process.  These  recommendations  can  be  summarized  along 
three  themes:  1)  increase  certainty  in  Afghan  political  unity  and  future  security 
capability;  2)  build  confidence  between  belligerents  and  minority  groups;  and  3)  seek  a 
regional  solution  to  include  Pakistan.  The  United  States  plays  a  significant  role  in  each 
of  these  areas.  The  following  analysis  will  address  these  themes  as  a  means  to 
successfully  negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  international  coalition  should  endeavor  to 
increase  certainty  in  Afghan  political  unity  and  future  security  capability.  The 
international  coalition  should  encourage  President  Karzai  to  endorse  a  reform  minded 
successor  who  would  be  acceptable  to  non-Pashtun  Afghans.  This  action  should  also 
reassure  President  Karzai’s  political  opponents  that  the  President  would  not  look  for  a 
way  to  amend  the  constitution.  In  order  to  preserve  the  viability  of  the  government,  any 
process  to  identify  a  political  successor  should  not  circumvent  the  democratic  nature  of 
the  country.  Actions  to  reduce  the  political  uncertainty  following  the  2014  presidential 
elections  would  strengthen  the  chances  for  a  lasting  political  settlement  by  encouraging 
the  legitimacy  of  the  government. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  should  increase  the  certainty  in  the  future  Afghan 
security  capability.  The  United  States  must  increase  transparency  about  the  presence  of 
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international  forces  beyond  2014.  The  completion  of  the  Loya  Jirga  approving  a 
strategic  partnership  with  the  United  States  makes  identification  of  a  long  term  strategy 
possible.  In  December  2011  General  Allen,  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force 
Commander,  referred  to  the  continued  presence  of  advisors  and  trainers  beyond  2014. 
His  concept  of  trainers,  advisors,  and  intelligence  analysts  should  provide  a  roadmap  to 
define  future  security  assistance.70  Allen’s  statements  may  change  the  psychology  of 
negotiations  and  decrease  Afghan  uncertainty  about  future  United  States  security 
presence. 

Second,  the  international  community  and  the  Afghan  Government  should  build 
confidence  with  the  Taliban  and  Afghan  minorities.  To  build  confidence  with  the  Taliban 
and  their  supporters,  the  international  community  and  Afghan  government  must  include 
them  in  the  international  forums  focused  on  Afghanistan’s  future.  Bonn  II,  the 
conference  held  in  2011  that  outlined  international  support  beyond  2014,  excluded  the 
Taliban.  Additionally,  Pakistan  boycotted  the  Bonn  II  conference  in  retaliation  for  the 
accidental  death  of  twenty-four  Pakistani  Soldiers.  The  absence  of  Taliban  and 
Pakistani  representatives  meant  two  of  the  most  influential  parties  had  no  input  into 
describing  a  vision  of  Afghanistan  post  2014.  These  absences  will  likely  result  in  these 
critical  stakeholders  placing  little  importance  in  any  associated  resolutions. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  and  Afghan  government  should  build  confidence 
with  Afghan  minority  groups  by  enhancing  strategic  communications  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  their  political  liberties  and  security.  In  the  wake  of  Burhanuddin  Rabanni’s 
assassination,  former  Northern  Alliance  factions  remain  the  greatest  intra-Afghan 
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obstacle  to  negotiations.  Opponents  to  any  peace  settlement  will  probably  target  this 
ethnic  tension  attempting  to  splinter  any  unity  within  a  potential  bargaining  space. 

The  international  coalition  should  further  build  the  confidence  of  minority  groups 
by  encouraging  a  regionalization  of  political  authority  in  Afghanistan.  The  current 
executive  power  to  select  Provincial  Governors  limits  the  decentralization  required  to 
balance  the  influence  of  the  different  ethnicities.  Amending  the  constitution  to  allow 
direct  election  of  Provincial  Governors  could  provide  more  unity  with  the  Northern 
Alliance  factions  and  accommodation  with  moderate  Taliban. 

Lastly,  the  United  States  should  seek  a  regional  solution  that  includes  Pakistan. 
The  current  Afghan  led  policy  will  probably  not  bring  Pakistan  to  the  negotiations.  Only 
the  United  States  can  provide  the  assurance  of  Pakistan’s  interests  in  continuing  foreign 
aid  and  limiting  the  perception  of  a  strategic  Indian  encirclement. 

These  recommendations  require  significant  influence  and  engagement  from  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  international 
community  has  the  political  will  to  achieve  a  political  settlement.  The  international 
community  is  also  a  non-homogeneous  grouping  of  often  conflicting  agendas  relating  to 
Afghanistan.  These  organizations  and  nations  face  related  strategic  choices  to 
determine  their  actions.  These  choices  are  not  as  simple  as  a  decision  between  good 
and  bad.  These  are  complex  problems  with  many  uncertainties.  However,  failure  to 
build  a  viable  peace  could  severely  impact  the  region.  In  several  instances,  such  as  the 
loss  of  Pakistani  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and  increased  safe  haven  for  transnational 
terrorists,  these  impacts  are  tied  to  United  States’  vital  national  interests.  The  following 
are  some  potential  negative  outcomes  and  their  consequences. 
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Potential  Failed  Outcomes 


First,  the  withdrawal  of  coalition  forces  without  a  negotiated  peace  settlement 
increases  the  risk  of  a  renewed  Afghan  Civil  War.  This  potential  outcome  resembles  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  Forces  from  Afghanistan.  The  United  States  and  international 
community  should  not  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  leaving  a  weak  central  government 
and  an  insurgency  waiting  for  international  forces  to  leave.  If  the  Afghan  government  is 
unable  to  provide  security  then  the  country  could  break  down  into  ethnic  warring 
factions.  Ethnic  identities,  like  tribal  affiliations,  are  transnational  and  the  conflict  has  the 
potential  to  become  a  regional  conflict.  Areas  without  compliance  to  international  norms 
of  conduct  and  rule  of  law  are  also  susceptible  to  becoming  a  sanctuary  for 
transnational  terrorists.71 

Second,  the  permanent  state  of  conflict  in  the  area  risks  the  further  radicalization 
of  a  next  generation  of  transnational  terrorists.  This  potential  outcome  resembles  the 
environment  that  resulted  in  the  rise  of  Al  Qaeda  during  the  Afghan  Mujahedeen’s  war. 
The  ten  years  of  conflict  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  has  influenced  a  generation  of 
Pashtun  youth  who  have  grown  up  in  an  environment  of  persistent  conflict.  A  return  to 
civil  war  could  further  ignite  the  radicalization  process  and  potentially  increase  the 
transnational  terrorism  the  Afghan  intervention  was  meant  to  prevent.  The  introduction 
of  suicide  bombings  within  the  Pashtun  population  represents  one  example  of 
radicalization.  In  Pakistan,  there  were  two  suicide  attacks  in  2003  and  seventy-six 
attacks  in  2009. 72  In  Afghanistan,  attacks  increased  from  zero  in  2002  to  approximately 
one-hundred  eighty  in  2009. 73  Many  policy  makers  believe  that  Pashtun  radicals  only 
represent  a  threat  to  the  Governments  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  but  there  are 
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indications  the  Taliban  threat  is  looking  beyond  regional  operations.  In  May  2010,  a 
Pashtun  terrorist  attempted  a  car  bomb  attack  in  New  York  City  as  retaliation  for  drone 
attacks  within  Pakistan.74 

Lastly,  religious  extremism  and  militancy  are  the  greatest  internal  threat  to  the 
state  of  Pakistan.  The  renewed  Afghan  Civil  War  and  increased  radicalization  of 
Pashtuns  may  cause  a  significant  increase  in  lawlessness  along  the  border  regions. 

The  province  of  Baluchistan,  the  Federally  Administered  Tribal  Areas,  and  the  North 
West  Frontier  Provinces  could  become  loosely  governed  spaces  with  significant  safe 
haven  for  transnational  terrorists.  The  violence  and  loss  of  state  control  outside  of  urban 
areas  could  also  begin  to  threaten  the  control  of  Pakistan’s  nuclear  arsenal. 

Additionally,  a  spillover  of  violence  into  India  could  threaten  a  regional  conflict.75 
Conclusion 

President  Obama’s  two  stated  policy  objectives  provide  important  insight  into 
how  American  strategic  leaders  envision  the  future  of  Afghanistan.76  First,  the  United 
States  will  not  allow  transnational  terrorists  to  use  the  territory  of  Afghanistan  to  plan 
and  conduct  attacks.  Second,  the  United  States  will  support  an  Afghan  led  reconciliation 
process.  The  aforementioned  discussion  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  political  and  security 
situation,  concerns  of  Afghan  minorities,  and  the  involvement  of  external  actors  makes 
achieving  reconciliation  prior  to  2014  unlikely. 

This  analysis  has  identified  five  significant  obstacles  for  peace  negotiations.  First, 
the  Taliban  could  perceive  an  advantage  as  coalition  forces  leave  Afghanistan.  Second, 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Taliban  have  major  challenges  maintaining  their 
unity  during  negotiations.  Third,  the  Northern  Alliance  factions  are  a  significant 
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challenge  to  negotiations  and  could  cause  a  splintering  within  the  government.  Fourth, 
Pakistan  might  not  see  peace  negotiations  as  serving  their  national  interests.  Fifth, 
international  human  rights  organizations  could  cause  significant  challenges  during 
negotiations  over  the  role  of  women  in  Afghan  society. 

To  overcome  these  potential  obstacles,  the  United  States  Government  will  need 
to  take  a  greater  role  in  the  Afghan  led  reconciliation  process.  First,  the  United  States 
must  work  to  increase  the  certainty  in  the  Afghan  political  process  and  future  security 
force  capabilities.  Second,  the  United  States  must  increase  confidence  between  the 
belligerents  by  involving  the  Taliban  in  defining  Afghanistan’s  future  and  assuring 
Afghan  minorities  of  their  freedom.  Lastly,  the  United  States  must  build  a  regional 
process  that  allows  Pakistan  to  exercise  a  constructive  role. 

These  recommendations  will  require  significant  United  States  and  international 
involvement  in  a  period  in  which  fiscal  constraints  motivate  participants  to  disengage. 
France’s  early  2012  announcement  that  the  country  will  withdrawal  forces  a  year  early 
exemplifies  some  coalition  members’  moves  to  quicken  their  withdrawal.77  Failure  to 
engage  in  processes  that  increase  certainty,  build  confidence,  and  seek  a  regional 
solution  could  result  in  a  renewed  Civil  War,  further  radicalization  of  a  generation  of 
Pashtun  youth,  and  the  fracture  of  Pakistan.  None  of  these  possible  outcomes  would 
serve  the  United  States’  long  term  interests.  While  the  assessment  of  a  successful 
termination  of  the  conflict  through  negotiations  is  pessimistic,  the  potential  strategic 
costs  in  these  negative  outcomes  make  the  effort  to  overcome  these  obstacles  of  vital 
importance. 
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